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DIETETIC CHARLATANRY. 

[We read a few weeks ago in the ‘New York Re- 
view,’ a senseless article which we deemed at the 
time unworthy of notice; but considering the appa- 
rently respectable source from which it emanated, it 
may perhaps require some attention. Our corres- 
pondent has happily hit upon the best mode of ‘ show- 
ing up’ the choice diet of the reviewer by contrast. 
By the way, the ‘New Yorker,’ of Oct. 14, has ably 
“used up’ this ‘ New York Review.’] 

Mar. CamsBett,—Allow me to lay before 
the readers of the Journal the following ex- 
tract from ‘an article in the second number 
of the New-York Review, entitled Dietetic 
Charlatanry, or the new Ethics of Eating. 
Bearing in mind that the N. Y. Review is 
cdhducted by an Episcopalian clergyman, 
and is designed to advocate the views and 
exhibit the talent and gratify the literary and 
religious wants of that denomination, read 
the following dignified description of a diet- 
etic or Graham boarding house. 

‘We think one of the rarest spectacles in 


‘the world must be (what is called) a Graham 


boarding-house at about the dinner-hour. 
Along a table, from which, perhaps, the too 
elegant and gorgeous luxury of a cloth is 
discarded, (for we have never enjoyed the 
felicity of an actual vision of this kind,) are 
seated some thirty lean-visaged, cadaverous 
disciples, eyeing each other askance—their 
looks lit up with a certain cannibal spirit; 
which, if there was any chance of making 
@ full meal off each other’s bones, might 
perhaps break into dangerous practice. The 
gentlemen resemble busts cut in. chalk or 
white flint, the lady-boarders (they will par- 
don the allusion) mummies preserved in saf- 
fron. At the left hand of each stands asmall 
tankard or pint — of cold water, or, 








perchance, a docoction of hot water with a 
little milk and sugar—(as Professor Hitch- 
coek justly styles it)—‘a harmless and sal- 
utary beverage ;’—at the right, a thin seg- 
ment of bran-bread. Stretched on a plate 
in the centre, lie melancholly twins! a pair 
of starving mackerel, flanked on either side 
by three or four straggling radishes, and 
kept in countenance by a sorry bunch of 
asparagus served up without sauce. The 
van of the table is Jed by a hollow dish with a 
dozen potatoes, rather corpses of potatoes, 
in a row, lying at the bottom. 

‘ At those tables look for no conversation, 
or for conversation of the dryest and dullest 
sort. “‘ Small wit is begotten of spare viands.’"’ 

You have some acquaintance, I believe, 
Mr. Editor, with one of these same sepul- 
chral ‘receptacles of things lost upon earth ;’ 
what say you—TIs the sketch correct? Or is 
it a miserable caricature which renders un- 
necessary the disclaimer of the Reviewer 
that he had never enjoyed the felicity of an 
actual vision of this kind. You will, how- 
ever, I trust, agree with me im the opinion 
that it is a precious morceau; and that: if 
such be the intellectual atiment which the 
supporters of that Review crave, we are 
singularly mistaken in the character of 
Episcopalian taste. é 

I beg leave to present to your readers a 
picture which they will at once recognise as 
drawn from real life. If it should meet the 
eyes of the Reviewer, he will hail it as a 
‘vision’ which it is his felicity frequently to 
— And if the sketch is not faithful, it 
will be wholly the fault of the painter; for 
unlike the Reviewer, I have, to my sorrow, 
witnessed and figured largely in many a 
‘vision of this kind.’ Go to any genteel 
boarding house, to any first rate hotel, to any 
good steamboat-table or to any popular res- 
torateur, and you will find the original of 
the following 
DESCRIPTION OF A FASHIONABLE OR ANTI- 

GRAHAM DINNER. 
As the dinner: hour approaches, the 
eager, fainting gourmands are seen gather- 
ing towards the scene of operations. Mine 


host knows full well that it will not do to 
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trust one at the table before all are ready. 
‘ First come, first served,’ is the motto on 
these occasions, and woe to the unlucky 
wight who is five minutes behind the time. 
Well there they come and there they are, 
jammed in as closely as possible to the door 
of the hall or cabin, as the case may be— 
none of your ‘ lean-visaged, cadaverous dis- 
ciples,’ but portly gentlemen, with forms 
which might have shamed Jack Falstaff, 
and visages which would provoke the envy 
of a turkey-cock. Bloated apuplexy, trem- 
bling palsy, racking rheumatism, gout, deli- 


rium tremens, the thousand ministers of 


death, all are there selecting each his vic- 
tim and goading him on to the indulgence 
which will render him a speedier and surer 
prey. Here and there may be seen a ‘ lean- 
visaged, cadaverous disciple,’ (not of Gra- 
ham,) whose leanness may be accounted for 
upon the supposition that even gluttony 
sometimes so oppresses the digestive organs 
that they have not energy sufficient to per- 
form the functions of secretion and assimi- 
lation necessary to convert food into fat, and 
who, while his very gormandizing is the cause 
of his leanness, thanks Gop that he is not 
the glutton that other men are ; or, perhaps, 
like a certain species of carrion bird, nature 
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| fined in a dark cellar, and stuffed three days, 
each day with food made into small rolls 
and then forced down its throat until it 
could contain no more. By this process fat 
enough was deposited on its frame in fifteen 
days to fit it for gourmands of the most fas- 
tidious taste. True when it was opened, 
here and there a tumour was found, some 
already suppurated ; but there is nothi 
unusual in that. Who eats a lean turkey 
Here is the slaughtered animal which but a 
few days since was as ready to pitch a bat- 
tle with every red garter as it was to devour 
every dung-hill gnat. Alas, how crest fallen. 
The rubicund visages which but so lately 
would not have dared to appear in his pres- 
ence, are now deepening in color in antici- 
pation of devouring it and will soon gloat over 
its mangled carcass. It is stuffed too, now, 
not, however, (we will not slander the cook), 
not that the interior of the animal has not 
been cleared out since the stuffing opera- 
tion spoken of above : those deposites have 
been removed to make way for others which 
could not even have been forced down the 
throat of the living animal. But there it is 
transformed into an amphibious animal, al- 
— floating in melted butter and oyster- 
sauce. Between these two may be found 





has given him a single intestine just equal | almost every variety of beast, both clean and 


in length to his body, for, I know not what 
reason, unless it be to allow him, pop-gun 


| 


| unclean. Fish, boiled, baked, fried and chow- 
| dered ; corned beef, vulgarly salted ox ; ham, 


fashion, to engorge and to disgorge himself || or smoked hog’s leg ; chicken and pork, or 


of her most loathsome productions. 

Let us leave the impatient crowd and take 
a peep into the penetralia. 
hurrying to and fro as if life and death de- 
pended on having every dish at boiling heat. 
The mingled fumes of the various steaming 
viands, loaded with spices and condiments 
from every clime and rendered more dis- 
gusting to the pure appetite by being united 
in every combination which ingenuity can 
invent, burden the atmosphere and outrage 
the pure sense—all is ready. The long table 
absolutely groans beneath the weight of plat- 
ters, pitchers, castors, &c. and every side 
table is loaded with ‘ puddings, pastry and 
dessert.’ At one end of the main table is a 
huge piece of roast beef, vulgarly ox or cow. 
The animal was killed some ten or fifteen 
days ago and the flesh was kept until the 
putrefactive process had made it ‘tender,’ 
and now there it is, in blushing beauty, a 
liquid which, before death and putrefaction, 
was blood, exuding from it and forming 
‘rare gravy.’ At the other end is a murder- 
ed turkey. It was fattened according to an 
‘ improved method.’ Twenty days ago it was 
a ‘lean-visaged, cadaverous’ animal, whose 
only food had been these same wretched 
vegetables which nature provides for it and 
which play such mischief with the unfeath- 
ered biped. The doomed animal was con- 


| 


Servants are 





| barn-yard fowl and hog ; coutelette di mov- 
ton, or mutton chop, that is, stewed or fried 
pieces of sheep; fricassee de poulette, or 
| young barn-yard fowl, stewed ; oyster, chick- 
en and pigeon pies; stewed calves’ feet, 
fried oysters, and fried smelts. 

Mr. Editor—in mercy to your readers, I 
| stop the disgusting enumeration, although 
' the list is not half finished. I cannot, how- 
ever, avoid examining a few favorite dishes 
|more particularly. Look at that dish of 
| fricasseed chicken. It is absolutely naw 
| seating to think of the compound. Odd ends 
| of chicken, saved from yesterday’s table, are 
thrown into a kettle, gizzards, livers and all; 
salt, pepper, catsup—in itself a concentra- 
tion of abominations, the drippings of some 
roasting carcass, a due proportion of cow’s 
grease—all these and more are added, and 
the whole mass thickened with flour, # 
stewed together, and then served up. Spirit 
of filthiness, thou rarely gloatest over a more 
grateful spectacle than when thou seest thy 
votaries murdering the tenant of the hog- 
pen, selecting his toes, his ears, his snout 
and his tail, stewing the whole together, and 
greedily regaling themselves on a dish for 
which language would be beggared to fur- 
nish any other name than souse. What are 
those cylindrical objects, so generally ad- 
mired, which grace even a fair lady’s plate? 
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Here’—(and as he adds one ingredient after 


. How transparent their covering, permitting 
aclear view of the motley mixture within ! 
I dare not describe them. A rush of asso- 
ciations comes over my mind as I write their 
name, sausaGeE! What is that other savory 
viand, which divides the empire with the 
two last dishes? Divides? No. It stands 
at the pinnacle of the ‘bad eminence.’— 
Disguise it as you will, strip off the coat of 
batter with which it is covered, take away 
the spices, the grease, &c., still there it is— 
it needs no description—it kas no alias. Its 
simple name tells its origin, and its mode 
of preparation—an hyperbole for nastiness 
would be an ellipsis for TRIPE. But De- 
cency cries—Forbear. 

But the awful moment approaches. The 
ladies are smuggled in by a private way, for 
it will never do to allow the gentlemen, who 
have now become almost infuriate in their 
thirst for blood, even a glimpse of the tables 
till allis ready. At length the bell or the 

ng announces the moment for the onset. 

ack flies the bolt and away flies the door- 
keeper justly alarmed for the safety of life 
or limb in the melee. ‘The devil take the 
hindmost,’ is the watchword. Each tumbles 
upon a seat as best he can, and then com- 
mences a scene which baffles description.’ 

The soup—aye, the soup—I had not forgot- 
ten that. A few whet their palled appe- 
tites with a few spoonsful of that heteroge- 
neous boiling liquid ; but the many assault 
at once the carcases of their fallen victims, 
and now for specimens of legerdemain and 
salamander feats, in comparison with which 

sword-swallowing is but child’s play and the 
fire-king’s performances but a cold-bath op- 

eration. Such bolting and shovelling—I 
throw down my pen in despair. 

There is no lack of ‘ conversation at these 
tables.’ No ‘small wit’ either. No! No! 
‘Small wit is begotten of spare viands.’ Here 
it is spicy and racy as the castor and the 
wine-bottle from which it flows. ‘ Curse the 
cook! This soup must have been made under 
the inspection of Graham—fiat as dishwater.’ 
‘What infernal butter— rancid as a garlic.’ 
‘I say, waiter, was that the goose which 
saved Rome by its cackling? India rubber is 
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another to the mauseous compound and 
chuckles over the savory mess, he grows _ 
good-humored, and slyly slipping a nire- 
pence into John’s hand,) ‘ here, do you look 
out to-morrow to save me the best cut of 
the salmon and of the boiled turkey.’ ‘ Yes, 
sir.’ ‘ D— these temperance societies which 
force us to drink cold water at the table— 
waiter, go get me a little brandy,’ whispers 
a son of Bacchus. ‘ Yes, sir.’ ‘ Well, why 
do n’t you go?’ ‘ Waiting for the money, sir.’ 
‘ Number 121.’ ‘ Never trust for liquor, sir.’ 
‘ Pretty times these |’ when a man must pay 
a shilling for a glass of brandy, when five 
| years ago he could drink a pint for nothing.’ 
| ‘My dear,’ simpers a delicate young bride 
| to her husband, ‘ will you send for that arti- 
| cle of which I am so fond?’ ‘ What is it, 
_love?? ‘Why, you know that part of a fowl 

| which Dr. says is digested so easily.’ 

‘I don’t recollect now.’ She whispers, blush- 

ing, into his ear. ‘Oh, yes—waiter, see if 
you can find me a gizzard.’ The waiter looks. 

, * Not one on the table, sir.’ The lady pouts. 

| * Wiil not a piece of tripe answer?’ tenderly 

| asks the fond husband. ‘ Yes, dear,’ and her 

| face resumes its wonted smiles. There is a 

| poor fellow in a sad predicament. He is five 

| minutes after the time, and the potatoes are 

| cold and the gravy is cold and there is no- 

| thing fit to be eaten. ‘ Give me some pigeon 

|pie. Tough as sole leather.’ He scolds, 

| frets and finally stops his mouth and his 

| noise with a hot sausage. Shall we describe 

the wreck? The devouring of puddings and 

pastry ? the dessert? the champsigne? the 

scene in the smoking room? The head- 

aches, heart-burns, eructations, cholics ? the 

rochelle powders, salts, blue-pills? ‘ My 

soul, come not thou into their secrets.’ 

An EMANcIPaTED. 











MATURE AGE AND MATRIMONY. 
Although human laws convert the mi- 


/nor into the man at he age of twenty-one 


years, the corporeal frame does not arrive 
at maturity or full developement till several 
years afterward—till the middle, or rather 
the end, of the fourth Septenniad—while 
the intellectual faculties require a still long- 
er period for their acme or vigor. Up to 





pulp compared with it.’ ‘ Waiter! take this 
plate and give me some salmon on a clean 

jate.’ ‘Salmons out, sir.’ ‘ Boiled tur- 

ey and oysters, then.’ The waiter brings a 
plate. ‘What am I to do with that heap of 
dry bones ?’ ‘ Best I could get, sir.’ ‘ Well, 
what can you get? ‘ Roast duck, boiled 
cod-fish, fried—’ ‘Get me some boiled fish.’ 
‘Boiled fish, sir. ‘Now hand me the cas- 
tor; here, there ’s no oil in it. Shall I trou- 
ble you for the butter, Sir? And, waiter, 
get me a hot potato, and the celery, and a 





this period (twenty-four to twenty-eight 
years) Nature herself conducts and superin- 
tends the growth and successive evolutions 
of the corporeal fabric, its functions, and 
its powers. No human art or circumstance 
can materially retard or accelerate the pro- 
gressive steps by which the body attains its 
ultimatum of developement. Various delete- 
rious agents may destroy life, and thus pre- 
vent maturity from being gained at all; but 
if the individual live to the age of twenty- 
four or twenty-five years, he will have ac- 





quired all or almost al] the corporeal perfec- 





small piece of pickle. That ‘ll do, John. f 





tion of which he is susceptible. Up to this 
point, the supply is greater than the waste, 
and increase of strength, if not of stature, 
is the result. In the middle of the fourth 
Septenniad the balance is nearly equipois- 
ed—and Nature only lends her aid to sustain 
the equilibrium for very many years after- 
ward, But it is in the power of man him- 
self to abridge or extend this period of equi- 
librium in a most extraordinary degree. The 
period of this adjusted balance (say from 
twenty-eight to forty-two) is not so very 
strictly limited as the period between birth 
and maturity. At the age of forty-two, the 
summit of the arch of life is gained—and 
thence it gradually descends. But this key- 
stone of the arch is not so fixed as the key- 
stone of growth at the age of twenty-four 
_. By intemperance, by misfortune, by 
ereditary or accidental diseases, the indi- 
vidual passes his meridian at thirty-five, or 
even sooner, instead of reaching the merid- 
ian of forty-two. 

At the beginning of the fourth Septenniad, 
the female is as much matured in constitu- 
tion as the male at the middle of the same 
opoch—but neither the one at twenty-one, 
nor the other at twenty-four years, is at the 
acme of strength and firmness in organiza- 
tion. The human frame will have acquired 
its ultimate healthy dimensions, but not its 
solidity and full power of bearing labor and 
fatigue, till the age of twenty-four in the one 
sex, and twenty-eight or thirty in the other. 

The Fourth Septenniad is claimed, in an 
especial manner, by Hymen—Cupid having 
been for some years previous in the field as 
pioneer. The most proper age for entering 
the holy bands of matrimony has been much 
discussed, but never settled. I am entitled 
to my opinion; and although I cannot here 
give the grounds on which it rests, the 
reader may take it for granted that I could 
adduce, were this the proper place, a great 
number of weighty reasons, both moral and 
physical, for the dogma which I am going 
to propound. The maxim, then, which I 
would inculcate is this—that matrimony 
should not be contracted before the first 
year of the Fourth Septenniad on the part 
of the female, nor before the last year of 
the same in the case of the male. In other 
words, the female should be, at least, twenty 
one years of age, and the male twenty-eight 
years. That there should be seven years 
difference between the ages of the sexes, at 
whatever period of life the solemn contract 
is entered upon, need not be urged, as it is 
universally admitted. There is a difference 
of seven years, not in the actual duration of 
life in the two sexes, but in the stamina of 
the constitution, the symmetry of the form, 
and the lineaments of the face. The wear 


and tear of bringing up a family might 
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alone account for this inequality—but there 
are other causes inherent in the constitution 
and independent of matrimony or celibacy, ‘ 

In respect to early marriage, as far as jt 
concerns the softer sex, I have to observe 
that, for every year at which the hymeneal 
knot is tied below the age of twenty-one, 
there will be, on an average, three years of 
premature decay of the corporeal fabric, and 
a considerable abbreviation of the usual range 
of human existence. It is in vain to point 
out instances that seem to nullify this cal- 
culation. There will be individual excep. 
tions to all general rules. The above will be 
found a fair average estimate. 

On the moral consequences of too early 
marriages it is not my intention to dilate; 
though I could adduce many strong argu- 
ments against, and very few in favor of the 
practice. It has been said that ‘ matrimony 
may have miseries, but celibacy has no 
pleasures. As far as too early marriage is 
concerned, the adage ought to run thus-- 
‘ marriage must have miseries, though ce- 
libacy may have no pleasures.’ 

Johnson’s Economy of Health. 


NEW MUSIC. 

A young lady of high accomplishments, (and no 
pride) in absence of the servant, stepped to the door 
on the ringing of the bell, which announced a visit 
from one of her admirers. On entering, the beau, 
glancing at the harp and piano, which stood in the 





apartment, exclaimed,—‘I thought | heard music— 
on which instrument were you performing, Miss’ 
‘Ou the gridiron, sir, with the accompaniment of the 
frying pan!’ replied she; ‘ my mother is without 
help, and she says that | must learn to finger these 
instruments, sooner or later; and I have this day 
commenced taking a course of lessons.’ 
Haverhill Gazette. 

The above has been travelling the rounds 
of the newspapers for some time past; and 
is quoted and read as something very witty 
and fine. We shall venture our opinion 
upon it. The object of the paragraph is, 
to give an undue elevation to the art of broil- 
ing and frying, by casting unmerited odium 
upon the art of playing the piano forte. Eat- 
ing and drinking, with a great portion of the 
civilized world, has come to be considered 
the summun bonum of man’s existence; % 
that a catechism on the subject of man’s 
creation might very properly begin thus:— 

Q. For what was man created? 

A. To eat and drink. 

There is scarcely anything that can be 
named, upon which the world has gone s% 
far astray, as upon the subject of eating and 
drinking. We have created to ourselvess 
thousand artificial wants, and call them 
necessaries. Men and women without num- 
ber, spend their lives in incessant drudgery, 
and wear away a miserable existence, har 
rassed by a continual anxiety, about what 
they shall have to ‘broil,’ and ‘fry.’ The 
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mind, the better part of man’s existence, is {| 
neglected, slighted. There is no time to 
read—no time for domestic intercourse and 
sociality—no time to give children parental 
instruction—no time to cultivate social affec- 
tions—no time to visit the poor, and sympa- 
thize and relieve the sick and afflicted—no 
time to expand the heart by the cultivation 
of an acquaintance with the wonderful works 
of God—but the question, from morning to 
night, and from night to morning, is—‘ What 
shall we have to broil, or what shall we have 


to Lak 

ow how grovelling and degrading this is. 
What a mortifying position for man to place 
himself in. The real wants of nature are 
few and simple. The unvitiated appetite is 
satisfied with the simplest and most frugal 
fare, while the pampered appetite is ever va- 
rying and never satisfied. The mind also 
suffers great injury, by being constantly nar- 
rowed to the single point of catering for a 
perverted and artificial appetite. The im- 
mortal part, for the most of the time, should 
be occupied by nobler thoughts and nobler 
desires. ' 

To be able to play the piano forte, is for 
any young lady, a most beautiful and most 
useful accomplishment, for whatever tends 
to make man really happier, is useful, and 
ought to be encouraged and cultivated. ‘That 
music does this, is not a question of dispute. 
And while we would have all young ladies 
taught the duties of simple housewifery, we 
would, at the same time, earnestly contend 
for all those accomplishments of the mind, 
which contribute to render them pleas- 
ant companions, and which, to the posses- 
sor, are a constant source of innocent and 
substantial enjoyment. In reply to the slurs 
which are frequently cast upon young la- 
dies, who are learning music, about the ding- 
ing of the piano forte, we would say, that in 
our opinion, any father, of a cultivated mind, 
and of correct physiological principles, would 
much rather hear the tones of the piano forte 
by his daughter, than to hear her engaged 
in the constant dinging of pots and kettles, 

Zion's Herald. 








AN ECONOMICAL ARTICLE. 
Mr. Camse.tt,—lI am persuaded that a_ 
Granam Journat is the greatest article of | 
economy that I have in my house, I have 
taken it for neatly one year, and think its 
principles, carried out in practice, have | 
saved me one hundred dollars, in money, on | 
the score of diet ; besides the saving of phy- | 
sicians’ bills, which we now dispense with, 
and all drugs, of course. I think families, 
on ar average, would save at least fifty dol- | 
lars a year in the country, and in the city 
much more. By having the weekly visits 








of the Journal, we keep our minds refreshed, 
on the subject of correct dietetic habits, and 


acquire many new facts, from time to time, 
to confirm us in a right course. I wish I 
could induce every family in the land to take 
the Journal; and if I could do so, I should 
think I had greatly promoted the cause of 
humanity and morality. 

I hope you will make great efforts to get 
new subscribers to your next volume. 

Yours truly, Dera. 





‘Puysio.ogicat Societies.’—The follow- 
ing item is from the ‘ American Medical 
Library,’ Philadelphia, edited by Dr. Ron- 
Ley Dune.ison. ‘It appears that a society 
has been formed in Boston, under the name 
of the ‘American Physiological Society, 
at which a course of lectures is delivered. 
The introductory discourse was given by 
Dr. B. Haskell, of South Boston, and has 
been highly commended.’ 

‘We are glad to see such institutions 
established. Living anatomy — anatome. 
anemata, as Haller termed it—must be re- 
garded as the basis of all our pathological 
and therapeutical deductions. Without an 
acquaintance with the healthy manifesta- 
tions we can kuow but little of the patholo- 
gical aberrations; and without an adequate 
acquaintance with both, our therapeutical 
indications cannot be correctly established.’ 





Lectures on Heattu.—We copied an 
item from the Medical Journal a few weeks 
ago, relating to Mr. Graham’s Lectures in 
New York, which led some of our readers 
to suppose that those lectures were not well 
attended. That is a mistaken impression. 
Compared with other established courses of 
lectures in New York, we understand Mr. 
Graham’s is the best attended of any.- Al- 
though there should be much allowance 
made for the pressure of the times, still 
there is an inexcusable apathy in almost 
every community with regard tothe promo- 
tion of life and health. One would suppose 
that a hall could hardly be found in any of 
our cities large enough to hold all who 
would flock together to hear a course of lec- 
tures on the means of preserving health and 
prolonging life. And yet such a course of 
lectures, from a gentleman as favorably 
known as Dr. Sweetser of this city, is not 
attended by more than from thirty-five to 
forty individuals ! 

There is one bright omen,—whenever 
Mr. Graham has lectured long enough in a 
place to make a permanent impression, there, . 
the interest has been kept up as well on this 
subject as might reasonably be expected of 
any other of equal importance. e may 
safely calculate, therefore, that when the ~ 
community are once awakened to the impor- 
tance of the subject of health and longevity, 
that that interest will not be suffered to 
decline. 








REVIEW OF BEAUMONT’S§ EXPERIMENTS. 
No. 1. 

Experiments and Observations on the Gas- 
tric Juice and the Physiology of Diges- 
tion. By William Beaumont, M. D. Sur- 
geon of the United States Army. 


Of all the complicated and wonderful operations of 
the haman system, there is, probably, no one func- 
tion which has been the subject of so many specula- 
tions, theories, and experiments, and of so great 
diversity of opinions, as that of Gastric Digestion. 
Hippocrates and others of the ancients supposed that 
the digestion of food in the stomach was a kind of pu- 
trefaction ;—Galen and others of his school regarded 
the process as a species of concoction, like the ripen- 
ing and softening of fruit under the summer’s sun; 
and far more recently, Pringle and others have sup- 


posed it is a process of fermentation, uniting heat and | 


putrefaction ;—while Borrelli and others have asserted 
that digestion is affected solely by the mechanical 
action or triturating power of the stomach; and for 
this purpose they estimated the muscular power of 
the human stomach as equal at least to 117,080 
pounds. Boerhaave combined the theory of mechan- 
ical pressure with the chemical one of concoction. 
Cheselden was one of the first who started the idea 
of a solvent fuid or Gastric Juice, and after him, 
Haller, Reaumur, and Spallanzani followed out and 
finally established the doctrine, at least so far as 
to render it the generally received opinion of the 
schools. ‘ 
Spallanzani, in order to guard against the supposed 
triturating effects of the stomach, filled small perfo- 
rated tubes with meat previously boiled and masti- 
cated, and forced animals to swallow these tubes; 
and on examining them after they had remained for 


sometime in the stomach, he found the meat consid- || 


erably softened,—always more or less, according to 
the length of time and the size of the holes in the 
tubes. He also tried various experiments, by intro- 
ducing into the stomach cloth bags containing food, 
which was also softened and sometimes pressed 
through the cloth and the bags left empty. He then 
tried a series of experiments with the gastric juice 
out of the stomach, and asserted that, by mixing food 
with a quantity of this fluid in a phial, and keeping 
it for several hours at a temperature of 100° Fahren- 
heit, the food was digested. 

By these various experiments, the doctrine of 
digestion by a solvent fluid of the stomach was con- 
sidered fully established. Other experiments, how- 
ever, were thought to afford sufficient grounds for 
skepticism in regard to the truth of the Spalianzanian 
theory. 

Carminati asserted that he digested veal with a 
little salt and pure water at a temperature of 100° 
Fahrenheit :—That the veal was partly dissolved 
and he employed the decanted liquor in similar ex- 
periments until, at length, he procured a fluid pos- 
sessing solvent qualities, as activeas those of the 
gastric juice. Sturve and Maquart declared that 
they made an artificial solvent of a weak solution of 
ammonia, which had the properties attributed to the 
gastric juice. Montegre said that saliva with a drop 
of vinegar dissolved the food immersed in it. John 
Hunter declared that he produced the same effect by 
immersing meat in the pus of an abscess. Calves- 
foot jelly, at the temperature of the living stomach, 
was also affirmed to have the same effect on animal 
matter. Tiedeman and Gmelin said that they found 


dilute acetic acid—dilute hydro-chloric acid—a weak 
solution of acetate of ammonia severally dissolved 
more or less of most animal substances used as food. 

Sir George Fordyce, after a careful review of the 
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fidently asserted that chyme could not be produced 
out of the living stomach. In this opinion Chaussier 
and Magendie agreed with him. Montegre, after 
extensive and varied experiments, asserted that the 
only fluid of the stomach concerned in digestion, 
was saliva swallowed from the mouth, and slightly 
acidulated in the stomach. Wilson Philip, after a 
great variety of experiments, declared that the con- 
tents of the stomach are never permeated throughout 
by the gastric juice, and that the surface of the mass 
only, which comes in contact with the inner surface 
of the stomach, is digested; while the more central 
portion remains entirely unchanged; and that, if the 
chymified portion of the food which lies next to the 
|| inner surface of the stomach, is not removed, so as 
to let another portion come in contact with the coat 
of the stomach, digestion cannot go on; and also, 
that if new portions of food are received into the 
stomach, before that organ has wholly disposed of its 
previously received contents, the new portion becomes 
enveloped in the centre of the old, and remains 
unchanged till the old is digested and removed. 

Philip, Brodie, Broughton, Breschet, Edwards 
and several others, asserted that digestion is com- 
pletely suspended in the living stomach in perfect 
health, by a division of the pneumo-gastric nerves, 
while others contended that the division of these 
nerves only suspends for a time but does not destroy 
the digestive powers of the stomach. 

Some of the ablest physiologists of our own coun- 
| try embraced the views of Montegre in regard to the 
|| fluid of the stomach, and denied the gastric secretion 
| ofa solvent fluid such as was asserted by Spallan- 
| zani and his followers, and to establish themselves in 
| their position, they arrayed a host of facts admitted 
by their antagonists. 

Whole grains of barley in perforated tubes, re- 
mained two days in the stomach of a turkey, unaf- 
fected, except that they were slightly swollen;— 
whole grains of corn, in linen bags, remained three 
days in the stomach of a frog, unchanged, but when 
beans, peas, and bread, well mashed or masticated, 
were introduced, in two days the bags were found 
| empty;—the cohesion between the particles of the 
enclosed food being destroyed, they passed through 
| the linen. When a piece of flesh or more coherent 
| articles were employed, the tubes or bags did not 
become empty ;—their contents being merely reduced 
to a pulp; and in all cases.where tubes were used, 
the softening was in proportion to the size of the 
holes which suffered the energies of the stomach to 
act on the conterits of the tubes. It was observed 
also, that, in Spallanzani’s experiments with gastric 
juice out of the stomach; First—In most, if not all 
cases, in which a decided change took place, it was 
either bread or a portion of flesh which was subjected 
to the action of the gastric juice. Secondly—The 
flesh was, in general, previously boiled and after- 
wards well mashed or chewed. 'Thirdly—No change 
was produced unless the gastric fluid was heated to 
one hundred or one hundred and two degrees Fah- 
renheit;—the softening which the bread or flesh 
underwent being always in proportion to the degree 
of heat beyond this point. Cold gastric juice being 
perfectly inert. Fourthly--In general, it required 
from ten to fifteen, and in some cases forty-three 
hours, before any considerable change in the food 
was produced by the gastric juice out of the stomach. 
Fifthly—There is no evidence that the softened food 
approached in its chemical character to chyme. 

It was admitted that when bread and boiled flesh 
and a few other substances were chewed or tritu- 
rated or mashed, and immersed in the fluids taken 
from the stomach of living animals, and raised to a 
temperature of one hundred degrees and over of 




















experiments of Spallanzani, Reaumur and others, con- 








Fahrenheit, and soaked in that fluid at that tempera- 


























ture for hours, they did undergo a softening or dis- 
integration, but not from any peculiar solvent proper- 
ties m the fluids employed. A variety of artificial 
solvent fluids, it was contended; would produce the 
same effect, as had been abundantly proved by 
experiments. 

It was asserted that many physiologists had been 
led into a great mistake by not discriminating be- 
tween the reduction of the food to a pulpy state, and 
that entire and perfect change which takes place in 
natural digestion;—that they seemed to treat the 
matter as if they supposed no other change takes 
place than a change of consistency, from solid to 
fluid; whereas, there is an entire change in its chem- 
ical qualities. All alimentary substances, except 
liquid albumen, it was affirmed, undergo, in the 
stomach, a complete transformation, approaching the 
nature of albumen. Whatever the kind of food, 
albumen predominates in the chyme. 

In order to produce the change of the food into 
chyme, it must come in contact with the mucous 
membrane of the stomach. 

The change is always from the circumference to 
the centre of the mass. A thin layer is first digested 
and carried forward by the muscular action, along 
the greater curvature from the cordiac portion of the 
stomach towards the pylorus, and when this is not 
removed digestion ceases. ‘Therefore whatever sus- 
pends or disturbs the muscular action by which the 
already digested food is carried forward into the in- 
testines, or prevents the successive contact of the 
aliment with the inner coat of the stomach, stops 
digestion. 

In confirmation of this, Broussais states the case 
of a man who could no longer digest his food, yet 
rejected nothing by the mouth, although his stomach 
was always full. Dissection after death showed 
that his stomach had no longer a muscular coat. 
Its muscular tissue had undergone completely the 
fatty degeneration. 

Chymification is so intimately dependent on the 
health and integrity of the stomach, that the most 
trifling circumstances capable of impairing the ener- 
gies of that organ, either directly or indirectly, dis- 
turb the proces, or totally suspends it, even after it 
has fully commenced. 

The division of the pnemo-gastric nerves will 
completely suspend digestion. Care, anxiety, grief, 
joy, anger, close mental application, violent exercise 
of the body after a meal, eating too fast or too much 
—concentrated food—nausea, even when excited by 
imagination—and merely leaning the epigastrium 
against the edge of a table or any other hard surface, 
will impair and even suspend digestion. And yet 
it is asserted that a vital process so easily disturbed, 
can be accomplished under the most disadvantageous 
circumstances, out of the living stomach, in inorganic 
vases. The: truth is, that food placed in all the 
chemical circumstances which can be conceived sim- 
ilar to those in which it is placed in the living stom- 
ach, will never be converted into chyme. . This has 
been Jong maintained, and never disproved.* 

With this array of facts before them many emi- 
nent physiologists, with confidence advanced the 
opinion that the Spallanzanian notion of a solvent 
gastric juice had no foundation in truth; but that 
gastric digestion or chymification is a vital process, 
depending on the peculiar properties and powers of 
the tissues of the stomach, rendering it indispensabl 
necessary that the food should come in contact with 
the inner surface of that organ, to produce that gen- 
uine vital change or transformation which alone can 
properly be called chymification. They did not 





* See Appendix to Broussais’ Physiology, second 
or third edition, Philadelphia, Carey & Lea. 
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deny the presence of a fluid in the stomach, nor the 
maceration of the food, preparatory to the genuine 
vital digestion or assimilation which follows. But 
they considered it questionable, whether that fluid is 
a secretion of the stomach, or merely the swallowed 
saliva; and wholly denied that it possesses any of 
that peculiar and powerfal solvent property -attributed 
to it by the Spallanzanian school. 

On the other hand again, it was asserted that if 
animals are killed when the stomach is fall and the 
process of digestion going on, the gastric juice will 
perforate the coats of the stomach. 

Dr. Carswell declared that he had killed rabbits 
by a blow on the head, after a full meal, when diges- 
tion might be expected to be at its full activity; and 
suspended them by the hind-legs for nine or ten 
hours ;—that afterwards, on opening them, he invari- 
ably found the great curvature of the stomach more 
or less altered, according to the interval which had 
elapsed after death;—the coats of the stomach being 
either softened or completely perforated; and in the 
latter case, the softening often extended to the liver, 
the spleen, and the diaphragm, yet the food in the 
stomach was sometimes not at all digested, and some- 
times avery little. The blood remaining in the vessels 
of the destroyed parts was black, and the liquid re- 
maining in the stomach very acrid. 

Dr. Carswell concluded that these effects were pro- 
duced by the gastric juice, in its natural condition and 
character. While in opposition to these views it was 
contended by others, that all these softenings and per- 
forations of the stomach were the result of disease 
during life. The latter opinion is probably imcorrect, 
and the former one is unquestionably so. It is now 
fully proved that cold gastric juice has about as little 
solvent effect on flesh and other articles of food, as 
cold water has; and even when at the natural temper- 
ature of the healthy living stomach, it acts on masses 
of flesh out of the stomach very slowly indeed. In 
all Dr. Carswell’s experiments no change took 
in the coats of the stomach, until the animal had 
been dead some hours, and the contents of the stom- 
ach had become reduced to nearly or quite the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, and therefore, too low 
for the activity of any energetic solvent power in the 
fluids of the stomach. ‘Two principles were probably 
concerned in the production of the phenomena observ- 
ed by Dr. Carswell. It has been said that there. is 
bat one step from the sublime to the ridiculous; so 
also it may with truth be said that there is a high 
state of vitality which borders on disorganization, at 
which, if vitality be suddenly destroyed, disorgani- 
zation is astonishingly rapid. ‘The state of the stom- 
ach in the early stages of digestion, is very peculiar, 
— its blood-vessels are full, approaching to conges- 
tion, and in all respects there is an accumulation of 
vital energy and activity in that important organ. A 
sudden destruction of life at this moment, must 
therefore necessarily put the stomach (and especially 
that portion of it generally found softened or perfora- 
ted, in the experiments) in a condition [prepared for 
rapid disorganization and decay. In the second place, 
the fluid, or rather the contents of the ‘stomach, had 
probably degenerated into a more intense degree of 
acidity than is natural to the healthy gastric juice of the 
living stomach; and it is well known that theacid prin- 
ciple is very powerful in softening and dissolving the 
animal solids. There is therefore no reason to 
believe that the softenings and perforations of the 
stomach observed by Dr. Carswell, were affected by 
the gastric juice, as such, in its true and natural 
character. 

In this state of the controversy as to the existence 
or nonexistence of a fluid secreted by the stomach, 
possessing the solvent powers attributed to it by 
Spallanzani and his followers, Dr. Beaumont, of the 
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United States’ Army, published in the close of the 
year 1833, his ‘Experiments and Observations on 
the Gastric Juice and the Physiology of Digestion,’ 
copious extracts from which have already appeared 
in this Journal. These experiments, as our readers 
are aware, ‘ were commenced in 1825 and. continued 
with various interruptions till 1833.’ Our readers 
are also aware that the subject of these experiments 
was Alexis St. Martin, a Canadian of French descent, 
who, in 1822, when about eighteen years of age, 
with a good constitution and robust health, was acci- 
dentally wounded by the discharge of a musket, the 
contents of which were received in his left side, and 
carried away the parts so as to wound the lungs and 
stomach very seriously. ‘The very remarkable result 
was that the man recovered his health; but in the 
healing of the parts the lacerated coats of the stom- 
ach attached themselves to the lips of the external 
wound, and formed an artificial aperture to the stom- 
ach, so that this organ could be examined at any 
time by pushing in a valve which the stomach had 
formed to close the aperture so as to prevent its con- 
tents from escaping thereat. 

With advantages for gastric experiments never 
before enjoyed, Dr. Beaumont applied himself to 
this interesting inquiry with a degree of assiduity 
and patience highly commendable. The work which 
he has published as the result of his experiments and 
observations, is interesting, and, in many respects, 
valuable. But to a truly scientific physiolgist, it is 

evident that Dr. Beaumont was not qualified to 
make the best of his peculiar advantages. He seems 
neither to have commenced nor pursued his experi- 
ments with very enlarged views on the subject; and 
he was evidently more intent on demonstrating the 
existence and the solvent power of the ‘ gastric juice’ 
than in ascertaining the true physiology of the stom- 
ach. The opportunities which he enjoyed and the 
time he devoted to these experiments were such as 
would have enabled a profound physiologist of en- 
larged views and of acute powers of observation, to 
produce a work far more valuable to physiology, path- 
ology and dietetics, than the one now before us. Nev- 
’ ertheless the work is of very considerable value to 
those who can accurately understand it, for it contains 
a great many interesting and valuable facts, and fully 
establishes many exceedingly important points, in op- 
position to generally received opinions. Still, how- 
ever, as a popular work, to be placed in the hands of 
the general reader, and especially in the hands of the 
dyspeptic, it is very questionable whether it will not 
do more harm than good. 

(To be continued in our next.) 


a persons who will forward their names as 
ibers to the second Vol. of this Journal, shall 
be furnished with the remaining numbers of this Vol. 
gratis. 

Any person receiving this number gratis, is re- 
spectfully invited to interest himself in obtaining for us 
a few subscribers. The 2d vol. will contain 400 pages 
octavo, in 26 numbers, and be issued once in two 
weeks, at $1,50 a year, or if paid in advance $1 will 
be received. 

xX The next meeting of the Council of the Physio- 
logical Society will be on Wednesday evening, Nov. 
22, at the house of Mr. Harvey Wilson, 107 Pleasant 
Street, at 7 o’clock. 


Physiology of Digestion.—The reader’s attention 
is directed to the first number of the long promised 
review of Dr..Beaumont’s Experiments on Digestion. 
This and the subsequent numbers will be well worth 
aclose examination. It is interesting to trace the 
history of the progress of the investigation of this im- 
portant and hitherto obscure function of the human 


system. 
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